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SUMMARY 

Starting from the CVTS-2 survey in which responses by Austrian and French empioyers 
reveaied their very iimited use of ‘non-schooi’ types of training (on-the-job training, 
seif-iearning, job rotation, apprenticeship and quaiity circies, etc.), the author se- 
arches for the reasons for these two European exceptions. Aithough certain natio- 
nai institutionai and structurai characteristics common to both countries may ex- 
piain this particuiar vision of continuing training, they oniy account for part of the 
simiiarities between Austria and France in terms of training practices. The cuitu- 
rai dimension therefore assumes an interest as a possibie expianation for this be- 
haviour. The assumption of a common sociai notion of training can therefore be ad- 
vanced to expiain the responses of empioyers in these two countries. 
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Whether the issue is harmonisation, cooperation, comparison or more 
specificaiiy the desire to deveiop a common benchmark, educationai prob- 
iems have been at the forefront of the European debate for severai years. A 
speciai edition of the European journal of vocational training (No 32-2004) cov- 
ered the history of vocationai training in Europe, whiie Jourdan (2005) examined 
the institutionai stages in ‘the development of this Community policy from the 
Lisbon Council (2000) to Copenhagen (2002), Maastricht (2004) and short- 
ly Helsinki (2006)’ (page 1 67). These debates tend to focus particuiariy on [ini- 
tiai] vocationai training, and to a much iesser extent on one other aspect of 
education, nameiy continuing training. Jourdan (op.cit.) has noted that one 
of the important issues covered in Heisinki in December 2006 concerns the 
project for a European professionai certification framework for iife-iong iearn- 
ing, the main obstacie to which is the mutuai recognition of skiiis and quai- 
ifications across the various Member States. The author’s view is that it is 
vitai to have common instruments if convergence is to be achieved. But 
having such instruments wouid impiy that the different countries share a pri- 
or conception. This is, in fact, one of the first probiems facing any attempt to 
set up a project of this sort. To show that sociai concepts determine training 
practices in European companies is the focai point of this paper, which takes 
its cue from the conciusions of Thery et al. (2002). 

The authors observed that ‘iifeiong training remains to be deveioped’, such 
is the astonishing diversity of continuing training practices. However, one 
of the observations which appears particuiariy enigmatic concerns the types 
of training which enterprises in the various countries ciaim to have used in 
their continuing training processes (otherwise referred to as ‘iifeiong iearn- 
ing’). Tabie 1 shows the percentage of companies in each country reporting 
the use of at ieast one type of training, broken down by the type of training. 
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Table 1 : Percentage of enterprises by country reporting the use of at ieast one type 
of training in 1999 


Country 

Continuing 
training 
courses (') 

All other 
types of 
training 

Gap between 
school and non 
school training 

Country 

Continuing 
training 
courses (') 

All other 
types of 
training 

Gap between 
school and non 
school training 

Austria 

71 % 

27% 

44 

Italy 

23% 

22% 

1 

France 

71 % 

41 % 

30 

Germany 

67% 

72% 

-5 

Netherlands 

82% 

70% 

12 

Greece 

9% 

15% 

-6 

Norway 

81 % 

75% 

6 

Great Britain 

76% 

83% 

-7 

Sweden 

83% 

78% 

5 

Portugal 

11 % 

20% 

-9 

Finland 

75% 

72% 

3 

Ireland 

56% 

75% 

-19 

Denmark 

88% 

87% 

1 

Belgium 

48% 

67% 

-19 

Spain 

28% 

27% 

1 






(') See box for definitions. 
Source: Eurostat CVTS-2 Survey 


Continuing training practices in companies differ widely from one country 
to another. Those in southern European countries (Spain, Italy, Portugal and 
Greece) are typified by a limited recourse to training. Responses from en- 
terprises in those countries did not exceed a maximum of 36 % (Spain). Com- 
panies in northern Europe, by contrast, make a far higher use of training, from 
the lowest figures in Belgium, where 70 % of companies reported using at least 
one type of training, to the highest - Denmark - where the figure was 96 %. 

The differing intensity in the use of training between these two groups of 
countries reveals different usages but also probably reflects different concepts 
of training. While the behaviour of Greek or Portuguese enterprises may be 
explained by the lower level of technical and technological sophistication of 
their production infrastructure - which is known to be a crucial factor in the 
use of training (Gehin, 1 989; Margirier, 1991; Zamora, 2003) - the same can- 
not be said for either Spain or Italy. Thus, it is difficult to explain away the dif- 
ferent training practices of companies by reference solely to this cause. 

European companies also differ as regards the type of training. Table 1 
shows three groups of countries which can be distinguished from one another: 
those in which training courses are overwhelmingly used (Austria, France and 
the Netherlands); those whose practices reveal a balanced use of both forms 
of training with a tendency to favour courses (Norway, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Spain and Italy); and lastly, countries in which the majority of enterprises 
place the emphasis on ‘other forms of training’ - such as Germany, Greece, 
Great Britain, Portugal, and to an even more marked extent Ireland and Bel- 
gium. These differences highlight the phenomena of the mutual substitutability 
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or complementarity of different types of training. Countries in the first and third 
group are in a process of substitutability, while the second group reflects com- 
plementarity. We should also note that this group comprises the Scandina- 
vian countries, where adult education is particularly well developed, institu- 
tionalised and accessible to a large proportion of the population. Sweden is 
emblematic here, with an equal proportion of adults and students at univer- 
sity. 

Among the countries where substitutability predominates, with courses 
tending to be the dominant medium, Austria and France display their own 
particular features. These two countries both show the widest gaps between 
the proportion of enterprises carrying out training through ‘courses’ (71 %) 
and those stating that they have undertaken ‘other types’ of training (27 % 
and 41 % respectively). These findings are surprising. How can we explain 
such wide differences? What are the features of these two countries that could 
explain the use of such a differentiated approach to continuing training com- 
pared with others countries? 

To look for the reasons, we will follow the suggestions made by Greinert 
(2004), quoting Georg (1997) to explain the social differences in responses 
from enterprises concerning their continuing training practices. ‘Georg believes 
that the model for explaining specific national differences in job training for 
the masses must be expanded to incorporate the constellations of the pre- 
vailing cultural and functional-structural relations within a society, that is cul- 
ture and structure’ (Greinert, op.cit. p.20). Against this background, we shall 
look for common structural and cultural factors shared by Austria and France 
which could explain the particular preference of their companies for the ‘course’ 
approach to continuing training. The results will therefore be presented in two 
parts. In the first, supported by data from the CVTS-2 survey, we shall see 
that certain national institutional and structural specificities may explain the 
different forms of continuing training used. However, because this first aspect 
only takes a partial account of the similarities between Austria and France, 
we shall introduce the cultural dimension in the second part. Thus we shall 
look at these two countries in parallel, drawing the contrast with the other Mem- 
ber States insofar as they are relevant to the aspect being examined. 
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The CVTS-2 Survey 

Data used in this article are taken from the second European survey, CVTS-2, carried out at the ini- 
tiative of Eurostat, the European statistics office. The survey looked at continuing training among com- 
pany employees in 1 999 financed either wholly or in part by their empioyer. It covers all EU Member 
States as well as the accession countries - almost 25 in total. In France, the survey was carried out 
by Cereq and DARES, the research, studies and statistics directorate of the Ministry of Labour. 
CVTS-2 was based on a standardised questionnaire sent to private-sector companies with more 
than 10 staff, excluding the health and agriculture sectors. It enables an analysis to be made of the 
methods of continuing training used and provides quantitative information on trainees and numbers 
of training hours, as well as the content and cost of training. 

The survey firstly covered ‘courses’ - i.e. training in which vocational teaching is delivered by teach- 
ers, tutors or lecturers, organised by the companies themselves or by an external supplier, lasting for 
a pre-defined period, and taking place outside the workplace. The survey also provides information on 
less formalised techniques such as self-learning, on-the-job training, instruction at conferences or sem- 
inars, job rotation or learning circles / quality circles. Here we shall refer to them as ‘other forms of 
training’ to distinguish them from training courses. 

All the survey data and the calculations given here are available on the Eurostat website. 


Institutional and structural factors which partly 
explain the preference for courses 

When looking at structural effects, we shall cover three points which appear 
to have influenced the responses of enterprises: the degree of institutional co- 
ercion exercised through the policy for financing continuing training, the size 
of the enterprise, and the opportunities available to enterprises nationally to 
outsource continuing training. 

The importance of the degree of institutional coercion and its links 
with companies’ responses: a relationship specific to France 

Institutional constraints could explain the differences between the types of train- 
ing in the various European countries. Looking at the case of France, Cam 
et al. (1 995) noted the importance of ‘external demands’ in the process of for- 
malising training in companies. The authors argue that it is firstly the lack of 
a precise legal definition of training and secondly the fact that it is a legal ob- 
ligation that explain why companies only use and report certain types of train- 
ing. The result of this is an under- or over-emphasis on certain training types. 

On this basis, we have suggested that the different ways of organising con- 
tinuing training systems may reflect differing levels of coercion, which would 
lead to a greater or lesser degree of formalisation of training events. In other 
words, the greater the coercion, the more the training would be formalised, 
and hence the greater the positive gap between courses and other forms. As 
a result, Austria and France should be the countries where the method of or- 
ganising continuing training is most coercive. 
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Data making it possibie to characterise the type of organisation of continuing 
training systems is provided by Aventur and Mobus (1998, 1999) and Aven- 
tur et ai. (1 999). These authors beiieve there are four possibie ways of organising 
continuing vocationai training systems in European countries. The first is by 
obiiging empioyers to provide the finance. This appiies specificaiiy to France 
and Greece. At the other end of the scaie is the system of ‘freedom of choice’ 
for empioyers. This is the case in Germany, Finiand, Sweden and Portugai. 
Between these two extremes are two other approaches, the first of which is 
cioser to the ‘freedom of choice’ for empioyers. Flere the State provides in- 
centives for continuing training, such as tax benefits. This appiies in Great Britain, 

Austria and Norway. The second intermediate type of organisation of continuing 
training is cioser to the system in which empioyers are obiiged to finance it. 

This is a system of ‘iimited constraints’ imposed on empioyers through coi- 
iective bargaining agreements. Itaiy, the Netheriands, Denmark, Beigium, Ire- 
iand and Spain (tripartite agreements) use this approach. Tabie 2 cross-refers 
the types of organisation of training poiicy with the responses given on the 
forms of continuing training used. 

Tabie 2: Link between the degree of coercive financing of continuing training 
by enterprises and forms of continuing training used 



Obligation 
to finance 

Limited 

constraints 

Free choice 
with incentives 

Freedom 
of choice 

Overwhelming predominance 
of courses 

France 

Netherlands 

Austria 


Small differences between training 
types but a majority ot courses 


Denmark 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Finland 

Predominance of ‘other types’ of 
training 

Greece 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Great Britain 

Portugal 

Germany 
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As regards Austria, the relationship between the degree of coercion and 
the responses from enterprises is inconclusive, because this is a country where 
the financing and organisation of continuing training takes place in a system 
of ‘free choice with incentives’. Conversely, the case of France appears to sup- 
port the view that a relationship exists between the degree of coercion and 
the formalisation of training. The financing obligations imposed on French com- 
panies could have the result of skewing responses towards a particular form 
of continuing training. Verdier (1 990) points out that the 1 971 law is based on 
a highly formalised concept of continuing training: Training must be under- 
taken ‘in accordance with a programme which, having been drawn up on the 
basis of pre-determined aims, sets out the educationai and organisationai toois 
to be used and defines a system to monitor the imptementation of the pro- 
gramme and assess its resuits [. . and the author concludes that the archetype 
is therefore the training course deiivered outside the workpiace’. By contrast, 
however, other European countries do not support this view, with Belgium and 
Greece in particular being at the other end of the scale from the expected re- 
sults. Thus, although the responses from French enterprises are influenced 
by their legal obligation (reiterated in the Law of May 2004), this argument is 
not transferable to other countries. 

The effect of the size of the enterprise and opportunities 
for outsourcing 

Blumberger et al. (2000), referring specifically to Austria, provide an expla- 
nation for the approach to continuing training in that country: ‘The importance 
of cooperation with aduit education and training estabiishments in improving 
quaiifications throughout the economy is cieariy apparent if we bear in mind 
that out of the two mittion peopie emptoyed by industriai and commerciai en- 
terprises, 52 % work in firms with fewer than 50 staff (p.78). The authors’ con- 
clusions highlight the cooperation between Austrian enterprises and adult train- 
ing establishments, and offer an explanation for the overwhelming predom- 
inance of ‘school’ types of adult education over other possible forms. SMEs 
therefore have a particularly extensive and well-organised platform of train- 
ing bodies available to them, which facilitates access by their staff to contin- 
uing training. This platform makes it easier to outsource continuing training 
and therefore encourages the use of training courses. We shall test this view 
as a possible explanation. 

The SME effect: an argument with some validity for Austria 

One characteristic feature of Austria, according to Blumberger et al. (op. cit.) 
or Aventur and Mbbus (op.cit.) is that its production infrastructure includes a 
large number of SMEs. Company size is one important factor in the intensi- 
ty of training use, with a consistent parallel between the increase in training 
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events (of all types) and the size of the enterprise. That being the case, If Aus- 
tria has a high percentage of SMEs, It should show a lower use of training than 
European countries with a higher proportion of large enterprises. The preferred 
explanation for this Is that the structure of SMEs makes It harder for them to 
use formalised types of Internal continuing training than for large enterpris- 
es. Table 3 shows the percentage of employees In enterprises of between 10 
and 49 staff In 2002 In each European country. 


Table 3 : Percentage of enterprises by country reporting the use of at ieast 
one type of training in 1999 


Country 

All types 
ot vocational 
training 

Percentage 
ot statt 
working 
In an SME (^) 
In 2002 

Country 

All types 
ot vocational 
training 

Percentage 
ot statt 
working 
In an SME H 
In 2002 

Great Britain 

87% 

13% 

Belgium 

70% 

29% 

Netherlands 

88% 

17% 

Denmark 

96% 

30% 

Ireland 

79% 

18% 

Norway 

86% 

31 % 

Finland 

82% 

22% 

Greece 

18% 

32% 

France 

76% 

25% 

Italy 

24% 

34% 

Sweden 

91 % 

25% 

Spain 

36% 

35% 

Germany 

75% 

26% 

Portugal 

22% 

41 % 

Austria 

72% 

29% 

Average 

66% 

28% 


Source: Eurostat 


With 29 % of the active Austrian population working In an enterprise with 
fewer than 50 staff, this country Is slightly above the European average. This 
could be one of the explanations for the preference for training courses In con- 
tinuing training, although the proportions are not overwhelming. Conversely, 
this argument does not apply to France, where the proportion of SMEs Is 
below the average for the countries presented here. 

The argument that the size of enterprise has an effect on types of train- 
ing therefore appears to work to a limited extent In the case of Austria, where- 
as It does not apply to the other European countries. The four countries lead- 
ing this ranking are the southern Europeans, In which over 30 % of the ac- 
tive population are employed In SMEs. We have already noted that these coun- 
tries make relatively scarce use of training In comparison to their European 
counterparts. If we leave these southern European countries aside, Aus- 
tria Is then In the leading group of countries In which a high percentage of 


(2) Defined here as an enterprise with between 1 0 and 49 staff. 
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people are employed by SMEs and where, In parallel, extensive use Is made 
of training. However, the fact that this group comprises Norway, Denmark and 
Belgium suggests that there Is very little causal link between the size of the 
enterprise and the use of a particular type of training. Table 1 showed that 
Belgium had a difference (of -1 9 points) between ‘school’ and ‘non-school’ types 
of training, compared with 1 point for Denmark and 6 for Norway. As with the 
proposition of Blumberger et al. (op.cit.), the argument on the effect of the size 
of enterprises has to be linked to the outsourcing opportunities available to 
SMEs. 

The outsourcing effect: a more conclusive reason 
for the French case 

We should bear In mind that the use of courses can be linked to the specif- 
ic nature of bodies offering continuing training. The outsourcing of training 
would suggest an emphasis on a ‘school’ approach to continuing training 
(courses) because outsourcing would not apply to self-learning, on-the-job 
training or apprenticeships at the workplace - to name but three. On this ba- 
sis, Table 4 shows the enterprises, by country, which used at least one train- 
ing course In 1 999. This form of company training Is broken down Into two types: 
In-house or external. The total Is not 100 because companies may use both 
forms, as they are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
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Table 4: Percentage of enterprises providing continuing vocationai train- 
ing (courses), by type of course and size of enterprise in 1999 


In-house courses 

External courses 

Country 

Percentage 
of all 

enterprises 

Enterprises with 
staff of befween 
10 and 49 

Country 

Percentage 
of all 

enferprises 

Enterprises with 
staff of befween 
10 and 49 

Spain 

33% 

25% 

Greece 

76% 

66% 

Netherlands 

32% 

26% 

Portugal 

81 % 

80% 

Belgium 

42% 

38% 

Italy 

85% 

83% 

Finland 

47% 

41 % 

Great Britain 

89% 

87% 

France 

49% 

42% 

Ireland 

88% 

89% 

Denmark 

55% 

47% 

Germany 

91 % 

90% 

Portugal 

55% 

48% 

Sweden 

91 % 

90% 

Ireland 

58% 

51 % 

Spain 

92% 

92% 

Austria 

57% 

52% 

Norway 

93% 

92% 

Germany 

59% 

53% 

Belgium 

93% 

93% 

Greece 

60% 

54% 

Finland 

95% 

93% 

Norway 

60% 

55% 

France 

95% 

94% 

Sweden 

63% 

56% 

Denmark 

95% 

95% 

Italy 

64% 

60% 

Austria 

97% 

97% 

Great Britain 

68% 

62% 

Netherlands 

97% 

97% 

Average 

53% 

47% 

Average 

91 % 

89% 


Source: Eurostat 

Interpretation: Of Austrian enterprises providing training courses in 1999, 57 % said they deiivered at least one in-house 
course. 


This table shows that while undoubtedly a large proportion of Austrian en- 
terprises said they had provided external courses, the figure did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the practice in other countries. Of the 15 countries, 10 had a 
percentage in excess of 91 % of enterprises. Thus it appears that, in Europe, 
when enterprises provide courses for their staff these are, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, delivered externally. The outsourcing indicated by the study pre- 
viously cited would be encouraged by the organisation of training supply in 
Austria, but it is also the case in a large number of other countries. In that sense, 
we cannot point to it as a distinctive feature of Austria - particularly because 
Austrian enterprises are not distinguished by using small numbers of inter- 
nal courses, which should be one of the consequences of outsourcing. It is 
even above the European average in this regard. That means that even if it 
is true that outsourcing is slightly more widespread than in other countries (apart 
from the Netherlands), in-house courses are also used by enterprises to an 
extent well above the European average (57 % for Austrian enterprises com- 
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pared with 53 % on average). Here, the size of the enterprise does not ap- 
pear to be an obstacie because 52 % of SMEs said they had deiivered at ieast 
one ‘in-house course’. 

French enterprises are not typified by higher ieveis of outsourcing (they 
are simiiar to their Austrian counterparts), but are notabie for the iow ievei of 
in-house training, a practice which is even more marked for SMEs. Thus, the 
assumption of greater use of training courses for continuing training as a re- 
suit of the possibiiity (or necessity) of outsourcing appears a convincing ar- 
gument in the case of French enterprises. An expianation which shouid have 
appiied to Austria appears to work better in the case of France. 

Thus structurai factors common to Austria and France may account for the 
more intensive use of courses for continuing training. Some of these factors 
can appiy to either country. We shaii now turn to a more ‘cuiturai’ approach 
to assessing behaviour. 


An identical formal concept of education 

Heikkinen (2004) correctiy pointed to the need to have an historicai and con- 
textuai approach to the understanding of sociai modeis of education in order 
to understand their contemporary workings. It is from these two points of view 
that we shaii approach the cuiturai anaiysis. Once again, Austria and France 
wiii be examined separateiy. 

Austrian ‘formalism’ in education as an explanation for its 
enterprises’ preference for training courses 

Aithough continuing training is not strictiy covered by the iegisiative frame- 
work, it has consistentiy been a source of interest to the various stakehoid- 
ers on the Austrian pubiic stage. This began with aduit education at the start 
of the 19th century, under pressure from sociai groups such as the Church, 
empioyers’ associations, unions and poiiticai parties - despite the fact that 
the Federal Constitution makes no explicit reference to adult training. 

The whole of the Austrian system of continuing training is therefore focused 
on the notion of adult education, but also on the concept of a second chance, 
as expressly stated in the training system set up by the State. The avowed 
aim is the social promotion of the individual, which is achieved by obtaining 
qualifications confirming the level of attainment. This concept of education, 
at the heart of the organisation and construction of the training system, may 
have had such an impact on public attitudes that the term ‘training’ is instinctively 
associated with a specific, academically based approach, i.e. courses. In 
other words, one effect of the concept (and portrayal) of training is that a large 
part of training activities are not necessarily considered as training at all by 
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those concerned in Austrian society - or at ieast that a more formaiised type 
of training is consistentiy preferred. 

The hypothesis of an over-representation of course-based training is aiso 
found in the observations of the Austrian system by Bjornavoid (Cedefop, 2000). 
Compared with other European countries, Austria is finding it difficuit, in the 
author’s view, to deveiop a reai debate on the recognition of non-formai train- 
ing. Among the reasons advanced for this, four appear to be fundamentai: the 
piace and the operation of the initiai training system, which is highiy formaiised; 
a very marked speciaiisation effect, which is refiected in very narrow pro- 
fessionai profiies; an extremeiy hierarchicai system, in which ‘capitaiisabie 
units’ are unknown, which means that an incompiete training segment is not 
recognised; and finaiiy, the speciaiised nature of the training system, which 
ieads to ‘professionai iock-out’, making horizontai or verticai transition particuiariy 
difficuit. 

Like the author, we can repeat the conciusions of the sociai partners’ rep- 
resentatives (Mayer et ai., 1 999) and in particuiar those of the empioyers’ rep- 
resentative who stated: 7 am sorry to have to say that we are highly formal- 
istic and start from the belief that everything which is not certified has not been 
formally learnt and therefore does not exist’ (p. 67). The reasons why partiai 
and informai skiiis are not recognised are to be found in the ‘loftiness and le- 
gitimacy of the initial training system’ (p. 67). The conciusion of this work sup- 
ports our theory, providing an expianation for the high ievei of use of training 
courses by Austrian enterprises. The organisation, iegitimacy and loftiness’ 
of the Austrian education system, and hence its formaiism, extend beyond the 
frontiers of initiai education and into continuing training. This is quite consis- 
tent with the figures on the practices of Austrian enterprises (who use a high 
proportion of in-house and externai courses). 

This formaiisation has consequences for the way training is portrayed. Train- 
ing practices are the product of a specific portrayai of training and, in return, 
contribute to the identification of a specific training type. If we appiy this view 
to our argument, the formaiisation of training (both initiai and continuing) in 
Austria couid iead to practices focused soieiy on formai training and eiiminate 
any that do not have these characteristics. Statements made by enterprises 
couid be the echo of a particuiar concept of training, a schoiariy notion of edu- 
cation. Through habits deveioped as a resuit of a sociai conception, the train- 
ing course is preferred to, for exampie, iearning by experience. We shaii now 
see a simiiar phenomenon in France. 
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Continuing training a ia frangaise: the heritage of a schooi-based 
concept of education 

Continuing training in France is based on the notion of sociai promotion and 
the idea of a ‘second chance’ (Dubar 2000, 1 999a, etc.) as in the case of Aus- 
tria. Work by Tanguy (2001) shows how continuing training has become ‘pub- 
licly portrayed as a shared asset, because it is simultaneously a way of in- 
creasing professional adaptability (in the interests of the enterprise), a source 
of professional promotion and mobility (in the interests of the employee) and 
a way to boost the economy (in the national interest)’. As the author points 
out, ‘after a period of persuasion, the idea of training as synonymous with uni- 
versal wellbeing finally gained acceptance’. Work by Dubar (1 999b) aiso sup- 
ports this view, but adds that the French concept of training is stiii that of a 
modei ‘which systematically gives preference to initial training over continu- 
ing training, school training over other forms of learning and State action over 
specific social innovation’. 

If we define the ‘schooi’ modei of education using the criteria of Fusuiier 
and Maroy (1994) (based on a definition proposed by Perrenouf in 1990) as 
a didactic contract between a teacher and a iearner, and a sociai practice dis- 
tinct and separate from other sociai practices, we can show that once the French 
education system iost one of these characteristics, that branch of education 
was devaiued in comparison with a ‘purer’ form. This appiies specificaiiy to 
vocationai education and training. 

In this part of the French education system, more or iess dose iinks have 
been deveioped between the educationai and the professionai spheres. Ap- 
prenticeships or sandwich courses, which are one component of this type of 
training, are based on piacements in companies, contrary to the practices used 
in generai education. In this case there is no distinction between the educa- 
tionai and the professionai spheres. Flowever, Gegin and Mehaut (1993) point 
out that in France the sociai and economic status of professionai training has 
been heaviiy devaiued: ‘Policy was set on the negative basis of a failure in 
the ‘long route’; the ‘short route’ made it very difficult for students to re-enter 
the long one; children from the upper social strata were hardly represented 
at all in these areas’. They aiso emphasise that apprenticeships are reiegat- 
ed to certain business sectors (construction, catering, hairdressing, etc.) made 
up primariiy of smaii enterprises. Apprenticeship appears as a ‘minority and 
marginal option in a vocational training system dominated by the academic 
approach’, a view aiso supported in studies by Tanguy (1991) and Verdier 
(1997). Thus, once teaching in France broke away from its initiai academic 
form it became a devaiued part of the education system. 

As in the case of Austria, there is a French notion of education that seeks 
to give preference to the academic form over aii others. Thus, it is perfectiy 
piausibie that this particuiar portrayai shouid re-appear in post-schooi train- 
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ing practices. The fact that in these two countries enterprises give precedence 
to academic forms of education and training is iinked equaiiy to specific struc- 
turai factors in each country (degrees of coercion, size of enterprises and op- 
portunities for outsourcing) and to cuiturai factors common to both. The def- 
inition of education as a sociai characteristic is one of the factors which is not 
oniy most heipfui in expiaining the predominance of the training course, but 
which aiso strongiy suggests that a principie of under-representation of the 
other forms may be at work. We therefore favour the idea that there is an aca- 
demic portrayai of training which wouid tend to restrict the act of training to 
courses and nothing eise, ignoring other approaches entireiy. We shaii see 
that once the questions asked about post-schooi education practice widen the 
training spectrum, the number of responses referring to ‘other forms’ aiso in- 
creases. 

Responses proportionate to the breadth of the concept of training 

It is interesting to compare four different surveys into training practices as this 
shows that the wider the definition of training used, the more the surveys re- 
port non-academic training practices. Judging by the responses to FQP93 (^), 
non-academic training types do not exist, because the survey does not en- 
quire about them. However, in ‘Formation Continue’ 2000 (''), 1 9.4 % of those 
receiving training responded that they had received on-the-job training (®) whiie 
5.5 % had undertaken seif-iearning, giving a totai of 24.9 % in the period from 
January 1999 to March 2000. Compared with the first survey, aimost 25 % 
of training had ‘appeared’. The CVTS-2 survey reveais that 41 % of French 
enterprises ciaim to have used at ieast one ‘other type of training’ in 1999. 
Finaiiy, the Eurostat Lifeiong Learning 2003 survey distinguished informai train- 
ing (®) from other types, reveaiing that 53.8 % of French empioyees said they 
had experienced at ieast one type of informai training in 2003. Cieariy it is dif- 
ficuit to compare these surveys because they did not cover the same popu- 
iations; however, it is ciear that, at simiiar points in time, the use of a broad- 
er definition of training in the questionnaires reveaied the existence of a wider 
range of training practices. 

What appiies to France aiso appiies to Austria, because (once again ac- 
cording to ‘Lifeiong Learning 2003’) 82.2 % of Austrian empioyees said they 
had undertaken informai training during that period. A few years eariier, em- 


F) Enquete Formation Qualification Professionnelle / Training Professional Qualification Sur- 
vey 1993. 

{*) FC 2000 is a complementary sun/ey to the employment survey which specifically tries to give 
an insight into employees' continuing training in France. 

F) Training in the workplace. 

(®) Apprenticeship based on fortuitous circumstances or linked to everyday activities. 
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ployers had reported that in 27 % of cases they had delivered ‘other types of 
training’ rather than course-based training in 1999. 

Thus, basing our thinking on this approach according to social definition, 
we can put forward a possible explanation of the differences in responses by 
employers (CVTS-2) and employees (Lifelong Learning 2003). It could be due 
to a failure to expand the training spectrum in the CVTS-2 survey, and to the 
fact that a sector of the population was consulted (employers) whose concept 
of continuing training is often limited to a ‘formal’ one - two parameters which 
did not apply with the employees in ‘Lifelong Learning 2003’. 

Finally, we could suggest that future surveys into the training practices of 
employers could benefit if the spectrum of training was widened, as it was for 
employees in ‘Lifelong Learning 2003’. Only then would we be able to assess 
any discrepancy between the responses of employers and those of employ- 
ees. That would also allow for an unquestionably more precise measurement 
of the different concepts of training. Like Jourdan (op.cit.), who recommends 
the establishment of a common skills benchmark in European Community Mem- 
ber States, we could argue in favour of a common benchmark for training types 
to be used in surveys covering these areas. 

We could not end without pointing out the limitations of a quantitative ap- 
proach as set out above. The use - a fairly traditional one in our view - of more 
qualitative approaches appears to be necessary. There is no doubt that sur- 
veys by interview give interviewees the opportunity to introduce wider defi- 
nitions of training, and also allow a comparison of different notions of train- 
ing between the various groups within the enterprise. Different concepts could 
therefore explain the lack of ‘inclination’ shown by certain employees to take 
up the training opportunities offered by their employers. 
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